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PROF. MOSES TRUE BROWN. 
BY MARION HOWARD. 


True it is that man deserves credit for what he causes 
others to do, as well as for what he does himself. The 
vocal art, either for song or for speech, is in a chaotic con- 
dition, and he who does good work in that direction is 
deserving of recognition and encouragement, at least. To 
bring order out of confusion, to harmonize discordant ele- 
ments, to strengthen, ennoble, and advance the profession 
of elocution is the life work, the ambition of Prof. Brown, 
principal of the Boston School of Oratory, and Professor 
Emeritus of Oratory at Tufts College. 


Moses TRUE Brown was born in Deerfield, New Hamp- 
shire, March 4, 1827. He inherited his aptitude for elocu- 
tion from his mother, Mary Brown (born Moore), a woman 
of decided xsthetic tastes and of strong characteristics. His 
father, Thomas Brown, M. D., was a physician of wide 
reputation, who intended that the son should follow the 
medical profession, so the lad took up the study of medi- 
cine, but discontinued it, on the death of his father, a few 
years later. 
~ He was the second of five children, and received his 
early education in the public schools of Manchester. He 
had fitted for college, his purpose being to enter the junior 
class at Dartmouth, but his father’s death necessarily 
changed his plans, and he engaged in teaching, the only 
resource at his command being an inheritance of courage, 
energy and brains. He taught two terms in the ungraded 
schools at Manchester, and was then engaged as principal 
of the North Grammar School, the largest in the city, 
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which he conducted with much success. While here, 
he met the eminent teacher of elocution, William Rus- 
sell, the collaborator of James E. Murdoch—two names 
that shine the brightest in the American elocutionary firma- 
ment. 

Prof. Brown’s enthusiasm for the art dates from that 
event. William Russell had in him a most devoted student, 
who has through a long career made the art of expression 
prominent. From the Manchester school he was called to 
the high school at New Britain, Conn.; next to the head 
of a grammar school at New Haven; then to the super- 
intendency of schools at Toledo, Ohio. 

To pass over the many useful years spent in teaching 
and studying, we come to his call to the professorship of 
oratory at Tufts college in the tall of 1866, which chair he 
still holds. Well do we know how faithfully and earnestly 
Prot. Brown has labored in his chosen calling. Many grad- 
uates of Tufts college have reason to be grateful to their 
devoted teacher for his painstaking efforts in their behalf. 

In 1884 Prot. Brown became principal of the now famous 
Boston School of Oratory, succeeding Prot. Robert R. 
Raymond, who was preceded by Prof. Lewis B. Monroe. 
This he considers the culminating work of his lite. 

At a mecting of the New England Association of School 
Superintendents, shortly after the assumption of his new 
duties, the keynote of his elocutionary campaign was 
sounded in the following extracts from his speech : 


“ Reading for expression reacts upon silent reading and gives clearness of deti- 
nition to the thought.... Expression is living manifestation, and in the last 
analysis all expression rests in the motion or gesture of the body or its special 
instruments. . . . Teachers of reading are mainly engaged in teaching how to get the 
thought, and there is serious neglect of teaching how to give the thought to others. 
The tirst process is that of analysis; the second process is that of synthesis... . 
Pupils, from the kind of teaching now most in vogue, articulate words without the 
slightest evidence of feeling. ... Teachers are busy with the head to the neglect 
of the heart. More men think than feel. More men write well than speak weil. 
Our fine art of conversation has run to type. Reading is a lost art. Let the 
teacher lead out and make expression the threefold nature of the child. Then 
shall reading, with musical voice and chest action, make glad the ear and eye and 
heart.’ 


He is also an author, and is widely known through his 
book—* The Sympathetic Philosophy of Expression.” It 
is not alone a valuable text-book for the special student, 
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but most valuable tothe reader as well. It has been recog- 
nized, not only by prominent teachers of elocution, but by 
eminent philosophers like Herbert Spencer and John Fiske, 
also by the Rev. Francis T. Russell, son of the distin- 
guished William Russell, whose own elocutionary attain- 
ments qualify him to speak authoritatively. 

Prof. Brown believes firmly in the philosophy of Del- 
sarte, and is an eminentexponent of the system. Hesays,— 
‘¢If Darwin made the science of expression possible, Del- 
sarte made the art an inspiration and a delight.” He 
further says,—** The simple term ‘ elocution’ has given way 
to the complex term ‘expression’; and this in strict accord 
with the ever-operative law of evolution. Always, progress 
is from simplicity toward complexity. So, from the train- 
ing of the voice, with a crude technique for gesture, the 
modern teacher trains the whole body, as the instrument of 
the soul, along the three lines of voice, pantomime, and 
speech.” 

Prof. Brown considers ‘* poise” a psychic necessity in 
art, and it is gained through the Delsarte drill. 

Repose is, he says, acquired by exercises called ‘* devi- 
talizing,” and “ vitalizing,” and these lead to ease, harmony, 
and precision, the three essentials to grace. To ‘* devital- 
ize” is to withdraw the will from any given portion of the 
body. The body then becomes plastic—the instrument, 
really, waiting for the soul to enter and inform it. 

In the mind of Prof. Brown a beautiful instance of this 
was in the Galatea of Mary Anderson. As she stood as 
the statue—an exquisite example of plastic art—and at last 
awakening to the words of Pygmalion,—the thrill of life 
begins to quiver through her form, the illustration of the 
finer possibilities of Delsartian art, the most perfect on 
record. The philosophy that teaches not only grace of 
motion, but economy in vital force, is the most important 
act in life. 

The work, then, of the Boston School of Oratory, under 
Prof. Brown’s admirable guidance, is to teach the direct 
manifestations of the soul through the body, and the train- 
ing is of inestimable value especially to the young. 

Trained veteran as he is, in the prime of physical vigor 
and mental activity, he challenges the freest and most criti- 
cal discussion. 
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The Boston School of Oratory does not design to fit 
students directly for the stage; yet many of its graduates 
are called upon frequently to direct the reheasals, or to take 
part in private theatricals. Weekly recitals are held at the 
school, to which friends are invited. 

The Swedish system of gymnastics is in use, and is open 
to all students free. Prof. Brown examined the various 
systems of physical culture, and decided upon the Ling, 
as represented in the theory and practice of Baron Nils 
Posse. This department is in charge of a graduate from 
the Posse school, which is located in the Harcourt Build- 
ing, Irvington street. 

Prof. Brown’s School of Oratory is at 7a Beacon street, 
in the very heart of the city, and occupies Pilgrim hall and 
adjacent rooms in the building of the Congregational house. 

The professor is usually to be found in his cozy office, 
when not on duty, and is sure to be always cordial and a 
most interestingly earnest man to meet at any time.  Politi- 
cally, Prof. Brown is a non-partisan Republican, with 
Mugwump tendencies; in religion, a Unitarian of the 
advanced type. He is an active member of the New 
Hampshire Club, in which he takes a great interest. 

Prof. Brown was united in marriage July 29, 1864, with 
Miss Cora Bonney ef Sandusky, O., a talented young 
teacher, in whom he has ever found a true and sympathiz- 
ing helpmeet. They reside in pleasant, sunny apartments 
at the Buckingham, Back Bay district. Their home is the 
abode of comfort and refinement. Being socially inclined, 
they are very popular and are cordially welcomed in 
Boston’s cultured society. Mrs. Brown is personally a 
charming woman to meet. She is tall, fair, and with a fine 
physique. Her exquisite taste in dress is rivaled only by 
her winning graciousness of manner. She is something of 
an artist, and her beautiful home is adorned with many 
choice paintings from her brush and articles of dainty 
needlework. 

Prof. Brown will go abroad the coming summer for 
much needed rest and recuperation, but more particu- 
larly to study the English and French methods of teaching 
expression. He will remain about three months, returning 
in time for the fall session of his school. 








RAMBLES ABOUT A COUNTRY TOWN. 
RAMBLE NUMBER XxXI. 
BY FREDERICK MYRON COLBY. 


A pleasant suburb of Warner village, two miles at the 
west, is the little hamlet of Waterloo. It takes its name, 
according to some, from the village of Waterloo in Cen- 
tral New York, whose sylvan beauties are said to have 
fascinated the imagination of one of the early residents of 
what was formerly ‘‘ Bean’s Mills.”. There is another 
story told, however, to the effect that the name was applied 
in honor of, or in regret for, the battle of Waterloo. Some 
time in the fall of 1815, just after the close of our second 
war with Great Britain, there was a “raising” in the little 
hamlet around the ‘* Great Falls.” All the men and boys 
of the village and the surrounding region were assembled, 
after the fashion of the time, to put up the frame of what 
is now the John P. Colby house. As the last band went 
up who should ride along but Thomas Hackett, in his yel- 
low gig, carrying the mail and news from the lower village 
post-office to the adjoining town of Bradford. [This 
Hackett built and lived in the present McAlpine house. 
He was a lame man, and for several years carried the mail 
to Bradford and to Sutton. His yellow gig was a familiar 
sight to the people of that generation.] When asked what 
was the news, Hackett answered, **Old Bony has been 
beaten by the British at Waterloo, and he is dead beat, too. 
Here’s Squire Bean’s paper—will tell ye all about it.” 

It was the old Vew Hampshire Patriot, then edited by 
Isaac Hill. The account was read by Philip Colby, Jr., 
son of Hezekiah Colby, an early settler. After he had 
finished reading he exclaimed, ‘It is too bad the British 
licked him, 1 swany. But the world will remember him. 
So hurrah for Waterloo!” 

From that time the little borough has been known by the 
appellation that recalls the downfall of the ‘* man of des- 
tiny.” 

Waterloo is charmingly situated, and its picturesque sur- 
roundings are attracting lovers of the beautiful to it as 
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residents. It is already distinguished as a hamlet of villas, 
among which may be named those of Senator William E. 
Chandler, Ex-Gov. N. G. Ordway, Rev. John C. Ager of 
Brooklyn, Marshall Dowlin of Lawrence, Mass., and the 
Swiss-looking cottage of Mrs. Walter Harriman and her 
son, W.C. Harriman. But we will not stop to describe 
any of these patrician residences: it is a humbler home 
that we are interested in to-day. 

The traveller on the Concord & Claremont Railroad, as 
he stops at the little station at Waterloo, will see at the 
south, far up on the northerly slope of the Mink hills, but 
in plain view, a low, unpainted set of farm buildings. 
This range of buildings is a landmark for miles around. 
They are remote from the public highway, near the centre 
of a hundred-acre farm, and from their elevated site look 
down upon the long stretch of valley below. If we follow 
the railroad track or the highway, we can look up and see 
the brown roofs for a long distance. The site is particu- 
larly noticeable, and often the question is asked by.stran- 
gers, ‘* What buildings are those perched upon the hillside?” 
The answer they receive is, ‘* That is the former home of 
Jacob Osgood, the founder of the Osgoodites.” So the 
ancient dwelling has a history to tell, and from the old 
gray house, with its weather-beaten clapboards and its moss- 
covered shingles, we will evoke to-day its story of the past. 

All of these houses have a story to tell. Many inter- 
esting facts and romantic incidents are inevitably interwoven 
with any of the dwellings around us, this stretch of high- 
way, or that bit of landscape. History is all around us, but 
it would require more time in the telling than we can well 
spare in this hasty sketch. In fact, from almost any point 
that might be taken, threads wind off into a mass of stories 
and traditions far too wide-reaching to be more than hinted 
at when one is only making a little ‘* Ausflug,” as the Ger- 
mans would say, and our ‘*excursion” must be confined, 
at this time, to that farm-house on the terraced hillside and 
the paths that lead to it. Some other day we will pause 
before these other doors and listen to the stories they will 
gladly tell us. 

We turn at the corner and go down the hill, passing over 
the railroad track and through the covered bridge, keeping 
on up the rising ground to the corner of the cemetery, 
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where we turn to the left again. It is ** in the boyhood of 
the year,” and the song birds are pouring forth melody 
from the hedges and the woods on every side. Nothing 
can be lovelier than this May day. The fields lie fresh and 
green, and the orchards are one mass of purple and rosy 
bloom. The air is pure and balmy; cattle feed leisurely in 
the pastures. As I pause and gaze back at the river and 
the meadows below me seeming to slumber in the heat, 
the whole scene has a pastoral beauty, a dream-like quiet. 
It bore no resemblance to an English landscape, but I could 
not help wondering if Lancelot and his liege mistress them- 
selves found a lovelicr nook or a more romantic view than 
those we found. 

There was no thought of sadness from the adjacency of 
the little graveyard. It is always sad to stand in the 
presence of death: there is a solemnity in the burial of the 
dead that profoundly affects one, but a cemetery is not 
necessarily mournful; it need not induce even serious- 
ness. They are restful spots, a place wherein to dream, 
sacred, indeed, but not sad. It would be hard to find 
any lovelier resting-place than this little square, walled 
enclosure where the fathers sleep. Trees and shrubbery 
afford plenty of shade; the green mounds are dotted with 
flowers, and the birds sing here the season through,— 
a sweet, calm, holy spot. 

This little graveyard lying on the hillside is not an 
ancient burial-place. The “ forefathers of the hamlet” do 
not sleep there. It was not laid out until after many of 
them were gone. The oldest tombstone in the lot dates 
back only sixty years. It is the ‘* village graveyard” to- 
day, and a greater number sleep there in the ‘city of the 
dead” than in the village of the living ; but for many years 
after the settlement of the ‘“ Mills” the dead were carried 
for burial either to the ancient cemetery at the parade, or 
to the old graveyard in the village back of Union hall. 

We leave the quiet ‘* God’s acre” behind us and move 
on up to still higher ground. A long, high hill is before 
us. On one of its lower ridges, on the right-hand side of 
the road, stands a small set of buildings, the house painted 
white (until within a few years it was wood-colored). This 
house is some over one hundred years old. The barn is 
not asold. John Davis, a later proprietor, tore down the 
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old barn and built the present structure somewhere about 
1845. In the spring of 1789, Philip Osgood came to War- 
ner from South Hampton, dug a cellar, and built this house 
over it. He was then 45 years old, a thrifty, well-to-do 
man, with a family. 

The old home of the settler overlooks a wide prospect of 
valleys and hills. Old Kearsarge stands at the north, the 
giant sentinel of the landscape. The river is in full view, 
sweeping down through the nearer valley, and beyond are 
the towers and roofs of villas set against the dark green 
background of the woods. The outlook must have been 
different in those early years after the Revolution. The 
hills and valleys were the same, but the only buildings 
in sight were the saw and grist mills of Nathaniel Bean 
in the valley below and the pioneer’s residence on the 
higher hillside. All around were the waving green 
woods. 

Mr. Osgood’s nearest neighbor, after the Beans, was 
Samuel Eastman, who lived higher up on the hillside to the 
west, near the present Scott Davis place. The distance was 
about half a mile through the fields, no highway ever being 
laid out to this upper farm. The Eastman homestead em- 
braced a sixty-acre lot, which held out seventy acres. 
Later, other acres were added to the farm. It was on the 
northern slope of Monument hill, a fertile but somewhat 
rocky farm that overlooked the whole sweep of the valley 
of Warner river for miles. Mr. Osgood subsequently pur- 
chased this upper lot, and though he never lived there, one 
of his sons did. 

Philip Osgood lived at the place he first settled for the 


remainder ot his life. His farm not only embraced the pres- 

ent Jacob Osgood farm but also the adjoining farm now owned 

by John H. Dowlin. The buildings stood about in the 
o « > 


centre of his farm, and a fine spring issued from the hill- 
side in close proximity with the house. That spring is in 
existence still and is one of the pleasant and romantic feat- 
ures of the ancient homestead. The water is pure and 
cold, and as it gushes from the hillside and falls into the 
basin below, overshadowed by the bending boughs of shade 
trees, it presents an enchanting picture. As one drives 
past it in the droughty. summer-time the scene summons 
up delightful visions of fairy wells and flashing water-falls, 
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Castalian founts, and ‘** Shiloh’s brook that flowed fast by 
the Oracle of God.” 

Mr. Osgood died in the house that he built, in 1825, at 
the age of eighty-one years. He was a tall, heavy man, 
six feet high, bony and strong, of a fair complexion and blue 

eyes. His hair was scare ly gray at the time of his death, 
but the top of his head was bald. His remains rest in the 
old cemetery in the village at the rear of Union hall. 
Mrs. Os; cood outlived her hus band by nine years, and died 
at the same age. She was formerly Mehitable Flanders, 
and was a cousin to Zebulon Flanders, who settled at the 
North Village. She is remembered by persons now living 
as a corpulent woman, with marked characteristics. Her 
grave is beside her husband’s. 

The old house, after their death, was the home of two of 
their sons, Tappan and Philip Osgood, Jr. In 1838 John 
Davis came in possession, and lived there until he died, in 
1885. This John Davis was a grandson of Gideon Davis, 
who settled the next farm beyond, where Moses Davis now 
lives. He was the father of R. A. Davis of this town, and 
was a farmer and speculator. The farm was bought the 
year of Mr. Davis’s death by Jacob ¢ ds cood, who moved 
down from his father’s place on the hill, and who still resides 
in the house—the original cradle of the Osgood family in 
this town. The present occupant has somewhat brightened 
up the old house with a coat of white paint and substitut- 
ing large window-panes for the original seven-by-nine glass. 

Philip Osgood and his wife Mehitable were the parents 
of five sons and two daughte rs, namely, Levi, Jacob, Ne- 
hemiah, Philip, Jr., Tappan, and Betsey and Miriam. 
Joseph Osgood and Enoch Osgood were Philip’s sons by 
a previous wife, and, of course, were older. In * Harri- 
man’s History of Warner” Caleb Osgood is enumerated 
among the sons of Philip. But this was not the case; 
Caleb was Enoch Osgood’s son and a grandson of Philip. 
Enoch Osgood lived on th John H. Johnson place, on the 
Sl: 1us ohter brook road, and his brother, Levi Osgood, 
lived on the adjoining farm, now known as the Charles 
Flanders place. Levi Osgood married Miriam Barnard, 
a sister of Thomas Barnard, father of the late J. O. Barn- 
ard. He committed suicide, by cutting his throat, more 
than sixty years ago. He had seven daughters, the only 
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surviving one being Mrs. Miriam Cheney, who is now 
(1892) in the 92d year of her age. Enoch Osgood, as 
stated in another ** Ramble,” married Rachel Floyd, a 
daughter of Captain Daniel Floyd. His son Caleb married 
Ruth Davis, daughter of Robert Davis. Their children 
were Imri, Henry and Horace Osgood, and Mrs. Isaac 
Waldron, who are the great-grandchildren of Philip Os- 
good, senior. 

Nehemiah Osgood enlisted in the U. S. army, in the war 
of 1812, and died, a young man, at Plattsburg, N. Y. Jacob 
Osgood, the most noted of all the sons of Philip and Me- 
hitable Osgood, was the founder of that sect of religious 
enthusiasts known as the Osgoodites, who made some 
noise in the world between fifty and eighty years ago. 
Jacob was born in South Hampton, N. H., in 1777, and 
consequently was a boy of twelve years when he came with 
his father to Warner. Before he was twenty-one years old 
he married Miriam Stevens, a daughter of Jonathan Stev- 
ens, one of the early settlers of Sutton. She was born at 
the Littlehale place in that town, September 12, 1779. 
There was a large number of children in the Stevens fam- 
ily, among them Wadleigh and Richard Stevens, both 
residents of Warner in after vears. Jonathan Stevens him- 
self lived in town for a while, and finally died here, at the 
age of 96 years. He gave his name to Stevens brook, one 
of the noted trout streams of our township. 

Soon after his marriage, probably in 1800 or 1801, Jacob 
Osgood purchased of his father the farm that had been 
settled by Samuel Eastman, up higher on the hillside, and 
went there to reside. The house stood a hundred rods to 
the south of the present buildings, still farther up on the 
hillside. It was a frame structure, built by Mr. Eastman 
some fifteen years before. No log cabin ever stood on the 
farm. The foundations of this earlier home of the pioneers 
are still traceable in the upper field of the homestead. In 
1810 Jacob Osgood built the present barn on the place, and 
in 1812 the present house. The family moved into the 
new house in October of the latter year, when one of their 
children (John) was an infant. The house was never 
painted, and remains unchanged after a period of eighty 
years. 

Ve follow the narrow carriage-road up through the fields 
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to this hillside residence. It is not a town highway but a 
private way, no better than a sled-path through the woods. 
Blackberry and raspberry bushes border the way; ferns 
and jack-in-the-pulpits grow in the shade of the rocks, and 
here and there the emerald sward is spotted with clumps 
of the delicate Houstonia, which look like patches of newly- 
fallen snow. The view widens as we ascend to higher 
ground, and the landscape below seems framed like a pic- 
ture by the surrounding hills. There lie the broad, green 
intervales, looking fit haunts for Titania’s fairy feet, and 
there flows the placid tide of Warner river, mirroring the 
turrets of the Ordway villa and the lofty trees of the adja- 
cent park. There had been a heavy fall of dew, and the 
spiders had woven their webs of gray patches like gossa- 
mer-lace all over the springing grass by the wayside, and a 
light cloud veiled the brow of towering Kearsarge, like that 
on Sinai when the prophet came down from its rugged 
height from his communion with God. 

The old house, low, unpainted, with its ragged chimneys, 
looks its eighty years. Its site is a noble one, however, 
and its surroundings are pleasant and romantic. A short 
distance beyond the buildings a little brook ripples along 
its rocky channel down the hillside. In one place its 
waters are dammed, making a deep, broad pool. 

In his early years of residence on the hill Jacob Osgood 
caught a loon, separated from its mates and driven out of 
its course by a storm, and this dam was for some time the 
home of the strange, feathered guest. Up farther on the 
hillside are visible traces of that earlier home—the rocky 
foundations, the clumps of rose bushes, descendants of 
those set out by the settler’s wife in those first years after 
the Revolution. What memories do they not call up of 
that old time and the experiences of those pioneers. The 
ancient ruins could tell many an interesting tale, and 
many poor and humble disciples have bent their knees 
here in reverence, for in this place was organized a church. 
In the cottage that once stood over these ruins was held 
the first Osgoodite meeting more than eighty-five years ago. 

Jacob Osgood was a religious devotee and enthusiast. 
There was but one organized church in town, the Congre- 
gationalist, and both Osgood and his wife attended meet- 
ing regularly on Sundays. They had fine voices and sang 
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in the choir. When he was twenty-six years of age he 
experienced conversion and joined the Freewill Baptists, 
with whom he took an active part for several years. The 
‘¢ Free Willers,” as they were sometimes called, were quite 
numerous at that time, though they never had a church in 
town or a settled minister. One of their sanctuaries was 
the old school-house under the hill in the Burnap district, 
and services were regularly held there for years. Jacob 
Osgood was an ardent and zealous w orshipper , but he was 
also a strong, self-willed man, and headstrong where he 
thought he was right. He had a gift for public speaking 
and was noted for his power of repartee. Some of his 
ideas were not approved by the large body of Freewill 
Baptists, and, as he claimed to be inspired to preach, he 
left that body and organized a church after his own stand- 
ard. At one time he had forty or fifty followers in Warner, 
including a number of well-to-do and intelligent people. 
Among these were Nehemiah Ordway (father of Hon. N. 
G. Ordway), Isaiah Flanders, Hezekiah and Chellis Colby, 
Samuel Ordway, Thomas Hackett, Isaac Hoyt and others. 
Later Sally Bradley, Dolly Davis and Charles H. Colby were 
well-known disciples. In Canterbury there were about 
thirty families, led by Josiah Haynes, and there were scat- 
tered followers in Sutton, Bradford, Gilford and Gilmanton. 
For some thirty or forty years the sect continued to flour- 
ish in Warner. 

The Osgoodites were opposed to going to law, perform- 
ing military duty, and supporting preachers. They also 
claimed to be possessed of special power from the 
Almighty, and by prayer could heal the sick, cause rain to 
fallin time of drought, and other miraculous things. In 
the ** Life and Experiences of Jacob Osgood,” written by 
his disciple, Charles H. Colby, the following is gravely 
recorded as an illustration of the godliness of the modern 
saint: ** In the fall of 1832 the frost begun to come early, 
and killed much corn and other things. The snow was 
deep, it was said, on the White mountains in dog days 
Brother Osgood prayed to God to keep the the frost off 
his farm, and God had respect unto his prayer. The frost 
did him no harm that year. 

“Up to the line the frost was seen, 
But on his farm all things were green.”’ 
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At another time, when a great drought prevailed (in 
1840), ‘ Brother Osgood prayed for rain in the meeting 
and it soon begun to come in plenty.” The historian then 
naively records that after this, whenever “‘ Brother Osgood 
went to Canterbury, in a drouth, the people expected rain.” 

Mr. Osgood and his lieutenant, Nehemiah Ordway, often 
journeyed into other towns to preach, and these itineraries 
were sometimes quite successful. Their preaching was 
earnest and from the heart, and though they used the 
plainest language, often bordering upon coarseness, nothing 
reprehensible ever occurred at their meetings. The Os- 
goodite meetings never consisted of more than one service, 
and that was peculiar, all the worshippers taking part, and 
prayers, exhortations and songs following each other with- 
out an regularity. Osgood, who was a large, heavy man, 
weighing over 300 and sometimes as much as 350 pounds, 
always preached, prayed and sung, sitting in his chair, 
keeping his eyes closed the whole time and one hand on 
the side of his face. After every one had said something 
and there was a lull, Elder Osgood would abruptly close 
the exercises by saying,—‘‘If there’s no more to be said, 
meeting ’s done.” Their services were generally held in 
their own homes or in school-houses. 

Brother Osgood was a powerful singer and so were sev- 
eral of his followers. Their singing attracted many hearers. 
I can remember attending an Osgoodite meeting as late as 
1860. This was after Osgood’s death, and Nehemiah 
Ordway was the ruling elder. Samuel Ordway, Charles 
H. Colby, Sally Bradley and others were present. They 
all prayed and sung. Their spiritual songs were of their 
own composing. Osgood wrote two or three himself, but 
their great poet was Nehemiah Ordway. Samuel Ordway 
and Charles H. Colby also composed a few verses. Some 
few of them were not without merit, as the following stan- 
zas, selected at random, will show: 

“Ye soldiers of Jesus, pray stand to your arms, 
Prepare for the battle, the gospel alarms; 


The trumpet is sounding, come soldiers and see 
The standard and colors of sweet liberty ! 


“ March forward to battle, the trumpets do sound, 
The watchmen are crying fair Sion around; 
The signal for victory, hark! hark! from the sky— 
Shout! shout! ye brave soldiers! the watchmen all cry.” 
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One of their hymns, entitled ‘The Fox Hymn,” began 
thus : 


“It is enough to make one stare 
To see professors curl their hair; 
Oh, how they love to make it shine! 
This little fox will spoil the vine.” 


Another was called the “Shaking Hymn,” of which we 
give the first stanza : 


“1’ll shake old Daniel Webster, 
And with him Henry Clay ; 
And then Ill take old Tippecanoe 
And shake him out of the way. 
Unto glory I will go, 
Unto glory I'll go, I’ll go, I'll go, 
Unto glory I will go.” 


A favorite one began as follows: 


“Lord of glory, we do love Thee, 
We will keep thy good commands; 
We will worship and adore Thee, 
We will sing and clap our hands. 


CuHORUS—I’m bound for the kingdom— 
Will you go to glory with me? 
Hallelujah! O hailelujah! 
I’m bound for the kingdom— 
Will you go to glory with me? 
Hallelujah! O praise ye the Lord!”’ 


Many of their songs were full of local allusions and 
‘*hits.” As has been said, the Osgoodites were opposed 
to bearing arms, and the leaders were frequently fined and 
imprisoned for refusing to obey the laws. Osgood and 
both the Ordways were in prison at one time over a year 
for this cause. Very naturally their poetry reflected some 
of this spirit of resistance to what they called “tyranny.” 
They were bitter in their attacks upon the clergy, whom 
they termed ‘‘ Pharisees” and ‘‘ Priests of Bel.” Law- 
yers they hated nearly as bad, and doctors were an abomin- 
ation to them. They had nicknames for several localities : 
Waterloo was ‘*Dog Street;” the centre village they 
called ‘‘ Little Hell.” With all their peculiarities, however, 
they were an honest, upright people in their dealings with 
others, and there is no doubt that they were sometimes 
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dishonorably treated by officers of the law. The sect has 
practically passed away, only a few of the disciples being 
left. 

Jacob Osgood himself was a man of the warmest sym- 
pathies, and was proverbially kind and generous to those 
who were poorer than he was. In the winter of 1836-7 
hay and corn were very high, owing to the fact that the pre- 
vious season had been both dry and cold. Many cattle 
died from want of food in Warner, for people could not 
afford to pay the great prices. The Osgood farm was a pro- 
ductive one, but instead of making money from his unfor- 
tunate neighbors, Mr. Osgood gave away what he could 
spare of his crops. Sometimes for months at atime a poor 
person would find entertainment at his house. His neigh- 
bors loved and respected him, even those who had no sym- 
pathy for his doctrine. 

Mr. Osgood died at his home on the hillside, November 
29, 1844, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. His wife sur- 
vived him thirty-seven years, living to be one hundred and 
two years old. On her hundredth birthday her friends and 
relatives made a great celebration, and nearly all the town 
turned out to honor their well-preserved centenarian. She 
preserved her faculties to the last, and died in 1882. She 
and her husband lived together forty-seven years, and had 
eight children—three sons and five daughters. Their 
names, in order according to age, were as follows: Rhoda, 
Cynthia and Sophronia, Noah, John, Polly, Jacob and 
Hannah. Her first child was born June 1, 1797, before 
she was eighteen years of age. Her last child was born 
December 17, 1825, and married C. G. McAlpine in 1844. 
The only children now living of Jacob and Miriam Osgood 
are John and Jacob, Jr., both highly respected citzens of 
this town. 

We came home across the hills and pasture lots and sat 
down to think of Johnson’s ‘Journey of a Day,” when 
‘‘Obidah, the son of Abensina, left the caravansary early 
in the morning,” etc. But our journey had not been like 
his. 








EARLY HISTORY OF CLAREMONT. 
BY MAJOR OTIS F. R. WAITE. 


[Abstract of a Paper read at a Meeting of the New Hampshire Historical Society, 
at Claremont, on September 29th, 1891.] 


The early history of Claremont is not unlike that of 
other towns in New Hampshire. The privations and hard- 
ships endured by the first settlers here were about the 
same as those experienced by all who started out in early 
days to subdue the forests and make for themselves and 
those dearest to them homes in the wilderness. But it is 
well for us to contrast our times and circumstances with 
those of our ancestors a century and a quarter ago. 

The first settlement in Claremont was made in 1762, by 
Moses Spafford and David Lynde. On October 26, 1764, 
a township by this name, six miles square and containing 
24,000 acres, was granted by George III, through authority 
delegated to Benning Wentworth, governor of the province 
of New Hampshire, to Josiah Willard, Samuel Ashley, and 
sixty-eight others, a considerable number of whom came 
from Connecticut. It received its name from the country 
seat of Lord Clive, an English general. 

The conditions of the grant were that every grantee, 
his heirs or assigns, should, within five years, for each fifty 
acres contained in his share, cultivate and improve five 
acres, and continue to improve and settle the same. 

That all pine trees within the township fit for masts for 
the royal navy be carefully preserved for that use, and 
none to be cut or felled without the crown’s special license 
for doing so first had and obtained, under a penalty of for- 
feiture of the right of the offending grantee, his heirs and 
assigns, and other punishments prescribed by Parliament ; 
to pay for ten years, annually, for each share, the rent of 
one ear of Indian corn, when lawfully demanded; and 
from and after the expiration of ten years, one shilling, 
proclamation money, for every hundred acres held by each 
proprietor, at the council chamber at Portsmouth. This 
was to be in lieu of all other rents and services whatsoever. 

This grant was divided into seventy-five equal shares. 
Governor Wentworth reserved to himself five hundred 
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acres, which were accounted two shares; one share for a 
society for the propagation of the gospel in foreign parts, 
one share for a glebe for the Church of England, one 
share for the first gospel minister, and one share for the 
benefit of schools. 

The first mecting of the grantees was held at Winchester, 
on the 2d day of February, 1767. The first town meeting 
was held on the 8th day of March, 1768, at the house of 
Captain Benjamin Brooks. There were twelve families in 
town. Ten voters were present. 

In the spring of 1767 Benjamin Tyler, a mill-wright and 
an ingenious and enterprising mechanic, came from Farm- 
ington, Conn., to Claremont, on foot. In March of that 
year the grantees voted him two acres of land on Sugar 
river for a mill yard, with the privilege of the stream, 
on condition that he build a mill or mills, and keep them 
in repair for ten years. That summer he built the first 
dam across that river at West Claremont, in the same place 
where the Jarvis and Coy dam now is, and then returned 
to Farmington. The next March he brought his wife, six 
children, and his household effects here on an ox sled. 
There being no roads, he came on the ice of Connecticut 
river from Bellows Falls. He was delayed at Montague, 
Mass., several days, by a snow storm, and in the time made 
a pair of cart wheels for the tavern-keeper, to pay for his 
entertainment. 

In the summer of 1768 Mr. Tyler built, in connection 
with his dam, grist and saw mills on the north side of the 
river. At the raising of the frame of the grist mill, which 
was no common event, the settlers in the vicinity were 
present to help, some of them coming twenty miles. He 
was one of the selectmen in 1768 and in several subse- 
quent years, and held other offices in the town. 

In 1769 the settlement of the town had so far progressed 
that husbands who had provided cabins sent for their wives 
and children, and single men began to consider the subject 
of matrimony. Barnabas Ellis and Elizabeth Spencer were 
the first couple married in Claremont according to the 
usages of civilized society. There being no one in town 
empowered to perform the ceremony, the Rev. Bulkley 
Olcott of Charlestown was sent for to officiate. Mr. Ellis 
was one of the early settlers. He filled several town 
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offices, was lieutenant in the Continental army, and was 
with Ethan Allen’s expedition against Forts Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, in 1775. 

Rev. George Wheaton was called to settle here in the 
gospel ministry, agreeably to the Congregational or Cam- 
bridge platform, and was ordained on February rgth, 1772. 
He died in June, 1773, at the age of twenty-two years. 

Rev. Augustine Hibbard, the second gospel minister 
over the Congregational church and society, was ordained 
on the 18th of October, 1774, and continued eleven years. 
During the Revolutionary war he was ardently devoted to 
the cause of liberty. In 1777, he was appointed chaplain 
on Colonel David Hobart’s staff, and subsequently of Gen- 
eral John Stark’s brigade, and was in the battle of Ben- 
nington, on August 16th of that year. 

In 1773 the Rev. Ranna Cossit commenced his labors as 
rector ot the Episcopal church at what is now known as 
the West Parish, and continued about twelve years. He 
was a firm and outspoken royalist, which did not accord 
with the sentiments of a large majority of his society, by 
reason of which his pastorate did not result in much good. 

That year the frame of the Episcopal church—known 
as Union Church—at West Claremont, was erected and 
the building partly finished. 

The Rev. Daniel Barber succeeded Mr. Cossit. After a 
pastorate of nearly twenty-four years, Mr. Barber made a 
public confession of having embraced the Roman Catholic 
faith, and was dismissed in 1818. 

In 1823 the Rev. Virgil H. Barber, a son of the Rev. 
Daniel Barber, having become a Roman Catholic priest, 
bought land and commenced the erection of a church, with 
school rooms and a dwelling connected with it, on the oppo- 
site side of the way from Union church. A school was 
kept up there for several years, and the building was used 
for a parish church until 1866, when the new Catholic 
church in the village was ready for occupancy. 

The first mass in Claremont—and believed to have been 
the first in New Hampshire—was performed by the Rev. 
Dr. French of New York, at the house of the Rev. Daniel 
Barber, in 1818. 

In 1785 a Congregational meeting-house was built, about 
three quarters of a mile east from Claremont Junction. It 
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was taken down and its timbers and boards removed to the 
village in 1790, put together again, and was occupied for 
religious services and for town meetings until 1835, when 
the new Congregational church, on Pleasant street, was 
built. It has since that time, with various additions and 
improvements, been the town hall. 

The settlers here were not molested by the savages. A 
solitary Indian, of immense size, by the name of Tousa, 
who was said to have been chief of a tribe, and was known 
to have been conspicuous in the bloody raids into Charles- 
town, Keene, and other places, lingered about the west 
part of the town, and claimed certain territory there as his 
hunting ground, on which he mostly stayed. He had fre- 
quently warned the white hunters not to trespass upon his 
ground, and they had generally heeded his warning. He 
was present at the raising of the frame of Union church 
in 1773, and expressed great indignation at the erection of 
so large a building, seeming to regard it as an encroach- 
ment upon his rights. He became crazed with too much 
fire-water, was boisterous, and loudly threatened to shoot 
any white hunter who should intrude on his territory. One 
Timothy Atkins, a full match for Tousa in size and strength, 
between whom and the Indian a bitter enmity had long 
existed, hearing these threats, determined to hunt on the 
forbidden ground. One morning he went off in that direc- 
tion alone, with his gun heavily charged, after which Tousa 
was never seen or heard of, and his sudden disappearance 
was a mystery. In 1854 Josiah Hart, now living, in dig- 
ging on the territory which had been claimed by Tousa as 
his hunting ground, unearthed a skeleton, which from its 
great size, was believed to be that of the last Indian habitue 
of Claremont. 

In 1775 it was the general belief that, by reason of the 
oppressive acts of the British Parliament, war with the 
mother country was inevitable. Much the greater part of 
the people of Claremont were in favor of open hostility 
with England, while some regretted the existence of the 
difficulty, and a few avowed themselves firm royalists, 
labored to furnish aid and comfort in various ways to the 
king and his army, and were denominated Tories. 

In 1776 sixteen citizens of Claremont were serving in 
different capacities in the Continental army. Joseph Waite, 
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who had won distinction in the French and Indian war and 
also as captain in Rogers’s famous corps of rangers in 
1759, commanded a regiment raised for the purpose of 
invading Canada. He died of wounds on September 13th, 
1776. 

Samuel Ashley, one of the grantees of the town, was a 
volunteer aide on General Stark’s staff, with the rank of 
colonel, and was in the battle of Bennington. On July 
21st, 1777, twenty-three Claremont men enlisted in Captain 
Walker’s company of Colonel David Hobart’s regiment, 
and all of them participated in that famous battle. 

During the Revolutionary war a number of others 
enlisted and fought on the side of liberty. Quite a num- 
ber of men, suspected of being friendly to the British, left 
town, going to Canada and elsewhere. 

No tavor was shown by the mass of the people to the 
tories or those suspected as such, and suspected persons 
were in imminent danger of the loss of liberty, and even 
life itself, without the formality of legal proceedings. A 
small company of resolute men determined to rid the town 
of all Tories. During the war secret agents of the British 
were scouring the country, picking up whatever informa- 
tion they could, and communicating it to their employers. 
Scattered along the route from New York to Canada were 
certain places of rendezvous, where any one of them on 
his mission might safely be concealed and find means of 
communication with his compatriots in this neighborhood. 
About one mile below Claremont village, near Sugar river, 
is a place famous in Revolutionary times as a resort for 
Tories, and has since been known as ‘* Tory Hole.” So 
perfectly was this spot adapted to the purposes of its occu- 
pants that for a long time they had assembled there with- 
out exciting the least suspicion of the active and vigilant 
colonists. The Tories in the neighborhood conveyed there 
provisions and whatever might be needed by the transient 
visitors to the place. One night in the autumn of 1780, a 
man with a huge pack on his shoulders was seen passing 
along the road in the vicinity, whose singular movements 
attracted attention, and he was closely watched. He turned 
into the woods and was instantly out of sight. Information 
of the fact was circulated, and quickly several men assem- 
bled at the spot, the ground was reconnoitered and the secret 
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discovered. The night was very dark and further search 
was postponed until daylight next morning. A watch was 
posted by the path, with instructions to seize or shoot any 
one who should attempt to pass. Before sunrise a party 
assembled and renewed the search. As they approached 
the rendezvous two men suddenly started up and ran 
toward a ravine in a dense forest. They were tracked, 
however, to the Connecticut river, where they swam across. 
The pursuers fastened their guns upon their backs, swam 
the river, found the tracks of the fugitives and followed 
them to the top of Ascutney mountain, where they were 
discovered asleep. They were captured and gave their 
names as Johns and Buel. Having arms with them they 
could not be treated as spies, and were therefore held as 
prisoners of war. They were taken to Charlestown, from 
there to Boston, and afterward exchanged. Soon after this 
one Kentfield was pursued from Tory Hole into Vermont, 
but he returned in a few days, was captured, taken to 
Charlestown, where he was confined for some time, and as 
he could not be convicted as a spy, was released, joined the 
Continental army, soon deserted, was apprehended and hung. 

Elihu Stevens came to town in 1775. He was a justice 
of the peace, an ardent Whig, and was frequently called to 
sit at the examination of persons arrested on suspicion of 
being Tories. His prejudices against that class were very 
strong, and persons complained against were oftentimes 
held by him on very slight proof. His presumption in all 
such cases was in favor of guilt. Most of those held by 
him were acquitted by the higher tribunal. 

One William McCoy had been long suspected of Tory- 
ism, without anything being proved against him. One 
evening he was seen going toward Tory Hole in company 
of a stranger, was arrested, and taken before Mr. Stevens 
for examination. He found McCoy guilty of treason and 
ordered him to be confined in the jail at Charlestown, to 
await trial at the next term of the supreme court. 

Oliver Ashley of Claremont was a member of the first 
provisional congress, which assembled at Exeter on May 
17, 1775. He was an ardent Whig and very active in 
devising means for the defence of the colony. In Decem- 
ber of that year Captain Joseph Waite was chosen a repre- 
sentative of Claremont in the provisional congress. 
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At a town meeting held on the 15th of June, 1775, Cap- 
tain Joseph Waite, Ensign Oliver Ashley, Thomas Gustin, 
Asa Jones, and Jacob Roys were appointed a committee of 
safety and invested with almost absolute powers in certain 
cases. In a sudden emergency they might adopt such 
measures as they deemed conducive to public safety ; take 
arms and ammunition wherever found, when needed for 
the equipment of soldiers; arrest and imprison all Tories 
without warrant, and communicate with the general com- 
mittee of safety in all matters pertaining to the public 
welfare. 

In March, 1776, the Continental congress recommended 
to the several assemblies, conventions, or committees of 
safety of the United Colonies to immediately cause all 
persons in their respective colonies who are notoriously 
disaffected to the cause of America, or who have not asso- 
ciated, and refuse to associate, to defend the arms of the 
United Colonies against the British fleets and armies, to be 
disarmed. In compliance with this recommendation the 
selectmen of Claremont made a thorough canvass. Of 
male inhabitants of 21 years of age and upward, 84 signed 
a declaration or pledge to defend by arms the American 
colonies, 16 had taken up arms and were actually in the 
Continental army, and 31 refused to sign. 

Prior to 1778, and until about the close of the war, there 
were but two school houses in town—one on Town Hill 
and the other near Union church. The Whigs sent their 
children to the former and the Tories sent theirs to the 
latter. 

In the war of 1812 Claremont did her full duty. Many 
of her men entered the army and served for different 
periods, in different organizations, and at various places. 

The war of the Rebellion is of such recent date that the 
events connected with it, and what each town in New Hamp- 
shire did in relation to it during its continuance, are subjects 
familiar to us all. It is enough to say that Claremont may 
justly be proud of the part she performed in that great drama. 
Her men made for themselves and for the town an honorable 
record. Our quota of troops under all calls, from 1861 to 
1865, was 413, and we were credited in the army and navy 
accounts with 449, or 36 men in excess of our quota. Sixty- 
seven of our young men were killed in battle or died of 
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wounds or disease in the service. To commemorate their 
services and death the grateful people of the town erected 
a handsome monument in the public park. It is a granite 
pedestal seven feet high, surmounted by a bronze figure of 
heroic size of a volunteer infantry soldier at rest. Marble 
tablets were also placed in the town hall, on which their 
names, in imperishable letters, are inscribed. In our cem- 
eteries are the graves—some of them yet green—of many 
others who have died, since their discharge, of wounds 
or disease incurred in the service during the four years of 
that cruel war. 

In 1787 Josiah Stevens, a son of Elihu Stevens, before 
named, and father of Paran Stevens, the famous American 
hotel proprietor, commenced trade with a small stock of 
such goods as he thought the inhabitants most needed, in 
a rude building at the north side of the river, about half a 
mile from where the town hall now stands. He brought a 
hogshead of molasses and a chest of tea into tewn, which 
some of the people declared was a piece of foolish extrava- 
gance that would certainly lead to no good. In a few years 
Mr. Stevens moved his building across the river on the ice, 
and located it near where the Claremont National Bank 
building now is. He increased his stock from time to time, 
built up a large business, was for many years the leading 
merchant in the vicinity, and in many ways contributed to 
the growth and prosperity of the town. 

For a hundred and twenty-five years Claremont has had 
a steady and healthy growth, which may be attributed 
largely to the sterling character of the inhabitants, and her 
water-power derived mainly from Sugar river, with a fall 
of three hundred feet in the town, one hundred and fifty 
feet of which is in the village in a distance of about half 
amile. This river is formed by the outlet of Sunapee 
lake and the confluence of small streams along its course. 
It is about twenty miles long, and falls 820 feet to where 
it empties into the Connecticut river. Sunapee lake is nine 
and a half miles long, from half a mile to two and a half 
miles wide, and of unknown depth. By an act of the leg- 
islature this lake may be drawn down ten feet, when needed 
by the mills along Sugar river. 

We now have two 


railroads, telegraph and telephone 
communication, gas and electric lights, aqueducts supplying 
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abundance of excellent water for culinary purposes and 
hydrants with pressure sufficient to carry water over the 
tops of the highest buildings, efficient fire apparatus, good 
schools, seven churches, prosperous manufacturing estab- 
lishments, almost all the advantages of a large and thriving 
village, and a spirit and disposition on the part of the 
people to keep pretty even pace with the progress of the age. 

In addition to all this we claim a kind of proprietorship 
in Ascutney mountain, an isolated elevation of three thou- 
sand feet above the green valley of Connecticut river. 
Although located in Vermont, it is in plain view from many 
points in Claremont. Its principal value to us consists in 
its noble outline and ever varying lights and shades, con- 
tributing much to the beauty of the landscape. Those 
who have lived in sight of it and gone away treasure it as 
a fond remembrance, and come back with feelings akin to 
those of the mariner, as he returns at the end of a long and 
peiilous voyage, and sights the cherished landmarks on his 
native shore. 

While the Merrimack turns more spindles than any other 
river in the world, the Connecticut, which forms the west- 
ern boundary of the town of Claremont, is fully twice as 
long and more peaceful and majestic. It is believed that 
its valley from Long Island Sound to Connecticut Lake, is 
more fertile, its scenery more quietly beautiful, and its 
inhabitants more comfortable, contented, intelligent and 
virtuous than can be found in the same area elsewhere on 
the face of the earth. 


THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Shaped of God's finger from the dust, 
Even as Adam was of old, 

That we of fortitude and trust 
Here in thy presence might be told— 


Not as by letters carven deep 
Into the Table of the Law, 

But by thine image o’er the steep, 
Speechless, yet waking holy awe. 
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Eternal teacher! left to bear 
Among the lofty clouds of heaven 
Unwritten truths wrought with such care,— 
The bread of thought in cold stone given! 


Daily cleaving through cloud and mist, 
Calm as ‘midst passing rents of blue ; 

By many a sunset’s last rays kissed ; 
Kindest of sitters when artists view. 


Chasten, rebuke our feeble souls ! 
In golden fortitude abide 

Long as the earth in its orbit rolls ; 
Thy mountain gate still open wide! 


East Lempster, N. H. 


SPHINX. 
BY F. H. BROWN. 


Ye doubts and fears that oft assail my heart 
Concerning what may be beyond the grave, 
Spread out your sable pinions and depart 
To realms Plutonian! Ye nz uught avail 
To solve the mighty problem—mortal art 
Reads not the riddle; and the heart, though brave, 
Yet dreads the pang of death’s relentless dart, 
And shudders at thy mystery, O grave! 
Apply our tests of research, logic, skill, 
Cajole the reason, or with doubt contend ; 
Be skeptic, deist, pantheist, and still 
Dissatisfied we are. None comprehend. 
The fact remains—pursue what course we will— 
The sphinx stares at us at the labyrinth’s end. 


Claremont, N. H., March, 1892. 
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CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 
MUSIC AS TAUGHT IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

There seems at the present time to be a feeling of anxiety, 

and in fact some question among those who have the 
best interests of the cause at heart, as to whether the work 
done in our schools is of any real value to the art or the 
student. Of course there are exceptional cases, but as a 
rule we take the position, that for the money expended 
the results are the least satisfactory as compared with all 
other branches of education. There are various reasons 
for this state of affairs. Prominent among these may be 
mentioned that, with few exceptions, school committees 
know very little, and evidently care less, for the study of 
music in any form. It is to them a fashionable fad, 
whim, which they graciously permit to be imposed upon 
an unsuspecting people ; and, as a cap-stone to their monu- 
ment of ignorance and indifference, they set apart for 
each school-room thirty minutes a week for the study of 
this art, so exacting, so Divine. Imagine the position of 
a teacher of music who is ushered post-haste into a school- 
room, confronted by one hundred or more pupils, one 
fourth of which have no music in their souls, a thirty- 
minute order to obey, yet asked and expected to instruct 
in an art and line of thought which is one of the stepping- 
stones, one of the connecting links between heaven and 
earth! If you see fit to criticise committees in their official 
capacity, you are frozen by the information that they 
simply wish to give pupils a little music as an accomplish- 
ment. Why not issue a thirty-minute order for French, 
German or Latin, which in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred are studied as an accomplishment? 

Another evil may be found on the musical side of our 
subject. Fully fifty per cent. of the teachers who hold 
positions as such in schools and seminaries are incompe- 
tent. In all other forms of education, teachers pass an 
examination, or hold from colleges or normal schools cre- 
dentials which vouch for their ability. But with music it 
is quite the opposite. Some near relative of the principal 
or some of the trustees wants the position, and is accepted 
without a question or murmur. The announcement on 
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the calender is complete. This accepted musical hum- 
bug assumes the air of superiority, looks wise and pro- 
ceeds to business without interference, as no one knows 
enough to question him. 

Such are the supposed musical advantages offered the 
children of the nation to-day. In the next issue of this 
magazine we shall offer what seems a remedy in part for 
this evil, and hope in our humble way to start the ball in 
motion, and invite others to take a hand in this discussion. 





J. EDGAR McDUFFEE. 

The subject of this sketch was born in Rochester, N. H., 
September 8th, 1863. From childhood he showed unmis- 
takable evidence of a natural love and gift for music, and 
early began the study of the piano-forte with the best local 
teachers. Later he studied with Mr. James W. Hill, a 
native of Salmon Falls, now of Haverhill, Mass. 

Harmony and composition were studied with Stephen 
A. Emery of Boston. His compositions for piano number 
in all about twenty pieces. In vocal music he has written 
twelve songs, besides many part songs, hymns, etc., all of 
which are characterized by serious thought and a most 
thorough conception of the subject in hand, particularly 
so in his adaptation of music to words. Without under- 
estimating the work of teachers, much of his knowledge 
and development is the result of personal investigation, 
improving every opportunity of listening to the best of 
music of every form and department. 

Last season he traveled extensively throughout Europe 
for the purpose of hearing great artists and famous organs 
and organists. As a performer he is refined, his touch 
delicate and pleasing. He chose music as a profession 
from a pure love of the art, and has pursued it on that 
line, aiding in every musical event in his vicinity. He is 
a painstaking and conscientious teacher, and a man we 
hope to hear more from in the future. He is especially 
blessed, as he has every means to gratify his wishes, and 
while he leads a quiet life in his native village, yet we 
predict his work will be closely identified with the musical 
history of our state, and when called to final account we 
trust will hear, ** Well done, good and faithful servant,” for 
making so much of a Divine talent so lovingly bestowed 
by the Giver of all Good. 
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Rochester, the ‘** baby city” of New Hampshire, can 
boast of a mayor who is an accomplished musician. No 
man in our state has done more to encourage all followers 
of the ** Art Divine” than Hon. Charles S$. Whitehouse. 
His musical library is replete with the works of the mas- 
ters, ancient and modern. He is one of the executive 
committee of the New Hampshire Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and has worked zealously to build up that Associa- 
tion and promote its work in the state. On March 9g he 
occupied with great credit the position of musical director 
for an old folks’ concert in his city. 





The first annual festival of the Concord Choral Union, 
which will be held the last week of April, promises to be 
of unusual interest. The music to be performed is to be 
from the best of masters, and the soloists engaged rank 
among the most competent in America. They are Mrs. Jen- 
nie Patrick Walker, soprano; Miss Lena Little, contralto ; 
Mr. Wm. Reiger, tenor (probably); and Mr. Heinrich 
Meyn, basso. Miss Ada M. Aspinwall and Mrs. Martha 
Dana Shepard are engaged as pianists and accompanists. 
Blaisdell’s Orchestra, of twenty-five pieces, is engaged. 
Singers from abroad are invited to join the chorus. Enter- 
tainment for a limited number may be had upon application 
to H.C. Bailey, Mrs. M. J. Pratt, or Mrs. F. A. Straw. 





The /Eolian Ladies’ Quartette of Rochester is com- 
posed of the following excellent vocalists: Elizabeth C. 
Hayes, 1st soprano; Nellie M. Hubbard, 2d soprano; 
Ella L. Cochrane, 1st alto; Charline M. Abbott, 2d alto. 
Wherever they have appeared the press speaks in glowing 
terms of their work. They did excellent work at the New 
Hampshire Music Teachers’ Association meeting at the 
Weirs, last season, and we are happy to recommend them. 





Music lovers of Rochester were especially favored on 
Tuesday evening, February 9, by a recital by Mrs. I. E. 
Pearl, a resident soprano of much promise, and Mr. J. E. 
McDuffee, pianist. The programme embraced selections 
from the works of Chopin, Schubert, Moszkowski, Wag- 
ner and Cowen. There were three numbers for piano by 
Mr. McDuffee. The press speaks in the warmest terms 
of praise of the efforts of the two artists. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 





HON. ROBERT C. CARR. 


Hon. Robert Cochran Carr, born in Enfield, February 
27, 1840, died in Concord, February 22, 1892. 

He was the son of John P. and Emily A. (Cochran) 
Carr, and resided in his native town until he commenced 
his business career, as a manufacturer of hames, at Ando- 
ver, in company with Joseph Baker, when he removed to 
that town, which was his home until he became a member 
of the firm of J. R. Hill & Co., in Concord, in 1888, 
when he established his home in this city. He had in 
the meantime been engaged in other occupations, being 
for a time, after 1877, wood purchasing agent for the Win- 
nipiseogee Paper Company at Franklin, and subsequently 
wood agent for the Northern Division of the Boston & 
Lowell Railroad, continuing after it passed into the hands 
of the Boston & Maine, and still later acting also in the same 
capacity for the Concord & Montreal. Mr. Carr was a 
public-spirited citizen and an active Democrat. He repre- 
sented Andover in the legislature in 1883, and the fifth 
Senatorial district in 1886. He is survived by a widow 
(Emily A., daughter of the late Amos B. Proctor of 
Andover) and three sons. 


WILLIAM HAZEN KIMBALL. 

William Hazen Kimball, for many years state librarian, 
died in Concord on Thursday, March 10, at the age of 75 
years. 

He was born in the town of Goffstown, April 6, 1817. His 
parents were Richard and Margaret (Ferrin) Kimball, and 
he was the youngest of twelve children. He received a 
common-school education, and when nineteen years old 
became a partner with his brother, who was a merchant in 
Goffstown. A year later he was appointed postmaster, 
and soon after went to Boston, where he studied the art of 
miniature portrait painting upon ivory. He afterwards 
went to Sanbornton, N. H., and studied in the academy 
there. Subsequently he practiced the art of portrait paint- 
ing in Manchester, Lowell and Philadelphia. 
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In April, 1842, in connection with Joseph Kidder, he 
established the Manchester Democrat, in which enterprise 
he was an associate for a time with Hon. Moody Currier. 
In 1844 he disposed of his interest in the paper and 
engaged in photography, having establishments in Man- 
chester and Concord. He removed to Franklin, and in 
1860 represented that town in the legislature. In 1861 
he took up his residence in this city, and in 1867 was 
appointed state librarian. This position he held till com- 
pelled by failing health to retire, in October, 1889. 

He was corresponding member of the Chicago Histori- 
cal Society and a frequent contributor to the Magazine of 
Speculative Philosophy and other periodicals. Among 
his various published articles were these: ‘* The Human 
Form Systematically Outlined and Explained,” ** Henry 
James and Swedenborg,” ‘* Fate and Freedom,” ‘* Laws 
of Creation—Ultimate Science,” ‘* The Nation and the 
Commune,” ** Science in Government,” ** The Idea Within 
Itself and Without Itself,” ‘* The Grand Man,” etc. 

In 1841 Mr. Kimball married Sarah M. Cate, who sur- 
vives him, with five children, a daughter and four sons. 





DR. SAMUEL G. JARVIS. 

Samuel Gardiner Jarvis, M. D., eldest son of Dr. 
Leonard Jarvis, born in Claremont August 30, 1816, died 
in that town March 5, 1892. 

He was educated in the public schools, the West Clare- 
mont Academy and the Boston Latin School, and gradu- 
ated with honor from the Jefferson Medical College, at 
Philadelphia, in 1838, immediately commencing practice 
in his native town, his location being upon a farm at West 
Claremont, and continuing to the time of his last illness. 
His professional circuit covered a wide territory, and his 
skill and success were of the highest order. He was ever 
noted for his benevolence, and during the war attended 
the families of all soldiers without charge. In addition to 
his professional work he was extensively engaged in sheep 
breeding and other agricultural pursuits. His party affilia- 
tion was Republican, but he never sought political honors. 
He was a member of the legislature in 1875 and 1876. 
He leaves two sons, William Jarvis, D. D. S., and Leonard 
Jarvis, M. D., both in practice in Claremont. 
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WILLIAM M. WEED. 

William McGaffey Weed, one of the best known citi- 
zens of Carroll county, born in Sandwich, July 29, 1814, 
died in his native town, which had ever been his home, 
March 9g, 1892. 

Mr. Weed was educated at Gilmanton Academy and 
New Hampton Institution, and was engaged in teaching 
for several years. Subsequently he went into mercantile 
business, following the same for fifteen years. He was 
engrossing clerk for the New Hampshire legislature in 
1846 and 1847, and was also a member of Gov. Colby’s 
staff in the former year. He represented Sandwich in the 
legislature in 1854, ’55, ‘67, *68, ‘69, "70, '72, "73, °76 
and 77. He had commenced the study of law in early 
life, pursuing the same in his leisure moments, and in 
1874 was admitted to the bar. For eighteen years he 
served as clerk of the courts for the county of Carroll. 
He frequently served as selectman, and was town agent 
during the War of the Rebellion. He was prominent in 
Republican politics, and was a delegate in the National 
Convention which nominated John C. Fremont, in 1856. 
He leaves one son, Herbert F. Weed. 





HON. CHARLES W. FOLSOM. 

Hon. Charles W. Folsom, born in Tamworth, Septem- 
ber 1, 1839. died in Rochester March 5, 1892. 

Mr. Folsom was educated in the common schools and at 
the academy in West Lebanon, Me. He taught school 
for some time and was also engaged in the shoe store of 
his father at Rochester, whither the family had removed 
in his infancy. He enlisted in the navy in 1864, and was 
one of the crew of the San Jacinto when it was wrecked 
off Abaco, suffering much privation. On returning home 
after the war he determined to enter journalism, and bought 
the Rochester Couricr, which he conducted, as editor and 
proprietor, for nearly eighteen years, disposing of the same 
in 1885. In politics he was an earnest Republican, and 
took a prominent part in public affairs, serving in the 
lower branch of the legislature in 1872 and 1873, and in 
the senate in 1883. He was a ready speaker, an indus- 
trious writer, and a genial member of society. A widow 
and daughter survive him. 
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HON. EBENEZER S. WHITTEMORE. 


Hon. Ebenezer Stowell Whittemore, born in Rindge, 
September 4, 1828, died at Sandwich, Mass, February 27, 
1892. 

Mr. Whittemore removed with his father, when a child, 
to Illinois. He fitted for college at Elgin in that state and 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., graduated from the University of 
Michigan, and at the Harvard Law School, the latter in 
1855, and commenced the study of law with C. G. Thomas, 
in Boston. He was admitted to the bar in 1857, and in 
the following year established himself in practice in Sand- 
wich, where he ever after resided, though for many years 
he had an office in Boston. He was one of the commis- 
sioners of Barnstable county for nine years, and a trial 
justice of the county for thirty-one years. He was an 
active member and officer of the Cape Cod Historical 
Society, and contributed valuable papers to its published 
records, and was also an extensive contributor to law peri- 
odicals. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


The offer of either of C. C. Lord’s ** Historical Classics 
of Hopkinton”—** Mary Woodwell” and ‘* The Look-Out 
and other Poems”—to be sent free to any present subscriber 
for the GRANITE MonTHLY sending in the name of a new 
subscriber and the subscription price, $1.50, for Volume 14, 
made last month for the month of March, is continued for 
April. These classics are of both historical and literary 
value, are presented in attractive form, and sold at 50 cts. 


All subscribers who are really interested in the publica- 
tion of a New Hampshire magazine, are earnestly invited 
to aid in making the GRANITE Montuty what it should be, 
by extending its patronage. By a very trifling effort each 
one can add another or more to the list. 


Those who have not yet remitted the amount of their 
subscription for the present volume will confer a favor by 
doing so at once. 





























